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the contact with Arabian thought and the awakening of pure scientific interests 
during the renaissance revived the biological interest in, and conception of, 
mind. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries saw the establishment of psy- 
chology as an independent branch of study, at first in connection with mathe- 
matical and natural sciences, by men like Descartes, Hobbes, and Malebranche, 
and later in connection with epistemology and philosophy, especially through 
the work of English associationism and of Leibniz and Wolff. In recent times 
psychology had to pass through a period of Kantian criticism and dialectic 
reconstruction, before it could emerge as a modern science on a par with other 
natural sciences. 

These are the main lines in the historical development of psychology, which 
are treated with admirable clearness and conciseness, revealing the author's 
comprehensive grasp of his subject. The translation is very well done, and the 
print and binding give the book a neat appearance. Both features should aid 
materially in introducing this excellent work to the English speaking students 
of philosophy and psychology. 

L. R. Geissler. 
University of Georgia. 

Cerebellar Functions. By Andre-Thomas. New York, The Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Co., 1912. — pp. 223. 
This monograph is one of the most highly instructive treatises on the 
anatomy and physiology of the cerebellum that has appeared for some years 
and ought to be of real service to psychopathologists. The numerous carefully 
reproduced histological and anatomical illustrations of the various sections 
and areas of the cerebellar tissues that accompany the first chapter, and the 
excellent diagrams and sketches which represent the results of experimentation 
upon the effect of partial or entire destruction of the cerebellum, materially 
add to the understanding of a text which in itself suffers not at all from lack of 
clarity of exposition. 

Some interesting phenomena appear to take place when one lateral lobe 
of the cerebellum is removed. "Several weeks after the operation nothing 
remains except a certain stiffness of the trunk, the brusque and exaggerated 
lifting of the limbs of the operated side, some oscillations at the arrest of move- 
ments, or in the change of attitudes, and the more prompt appearance of 
fatigue" (p. 62). Similar observations are made with dogs which have had 
both lobes destroyed, and again with other dogs whose entire cerebellum had 
been extirpated. Particular emphasis is laid on the description of the bodily 
attitudes assumed, the direction of bodily rotation, the date and manner of 
relearning how to walk and to swim, and the degrees of sensibility. Total 
and partial destruction of the vermis and localized lesions of the cortex of the 
lateral lobes are also symptomatically described. Operations of this kind 
on monkeys, fishes, reptiles, and birds, are summarized. In chapters III 
and IV, electrical stimulation and specific section of parts of the Cerebellum 
are treated; and in the fifth chapter the symptoms of cerebellar affections are 
discussed. 
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The second part of the work interprets the foregoing experiments in the 
setting of the historical development of theory concerning them. Some of 
the conclusions reached are that the cerebellum is not responsible for sexual 
instincts, degree of sensibility, growth of tissue, or the "perception of visual, 
gustatory, or auditory sensations" (p. 138). While "it has not been demon- 
strated that the cerebellum is an organ of perception for deep sensation which 
is currently designated by the name of 'muscular sense,' it is legitimate to 
admit, however, that it utilizes the oscillations of nervous flux which take 
their source in the deep parts, and the variations of muscular contraction or 
tonicity" (p. 146) ; the matter of assigning the development of motor responses 
to any single cortical center or part must at present remain unanswered. 
"Nothing, in any case, authorizes us to look upon the cerebellum as a generat- 
ing center for voluntary movements" (p. 161), but it is "the seat of a par- 
ticular reaction put into play by various excitations. This reaction applies 
itself to the maintenance of equilibrium in the various forms of attitudes or 
actions reflex, automatic or voluntary" (p. 177). In some cases it has been 
found that "the cerebrum supplants the cerebellum not only as a motor center 
but also as a sensory center" (p. 182). 

The monograph concludes with an extensive bibliography. It undoubtedly 
leaves the reader with a high regard for the scholarly precision and reserve 
with which it is written, and with a feeling of gratitude for the concisely 
historical treatment which so large a topic receives at the hands of the author 

Christian A. Ruckmich. 

The New Philosophy of Henri Bergson. By Edouard Le Roy. Translated 

from the French by Vincent Benson. New York, Henry Holt and Co., 

1913— pp. x, 235. 

The last issue of the Review contained an appreciative notice by Professor 
Creighton of M. Edouard Le Roy's excellent little book entitled Une philoso- 
phic nouvelle; Henri Bergson. I have now before me an English translation of 
the work from the pen of Vincent Benson, M.A., Late Scholar of New College, 
Oxford. It is my somewhat disagreeable task to show that this translation 
is unsatisfactory and unreliable. M. Le Roy's book is of such a character as 
to demand on the part of the translator not only a competent knowledge of 
French and some imagination and judgment in the use of English words, but 
also a familiarity with philosophical ideas, and more especially an understand- 
ing of both Bergson's general standpoint and the details of his system. These 
qualifications Mr. Benson does not appear to possess, and as a consequence 
the English translation in many passages makes nonsense of M. Le Roy's 
eloquent exposition. 

While the inadequacy of the translation appears on almost every page, 
certain passages are simply meaningless. Take for example this sentence in 
the preface: "An original philosophy is not meant to be studied as a mosaic 
which takes to pieces, a compound which analyzes, or a body which dissects" 
(p. iv), or this phrase on page 178: "a thought haunted by anxieties of the 



